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OBITUARIES 

By Geo. H. Himis. 



DAVID WATSON CRAIG 

In the death of Mr. Craig at the home of his son, Mr. F. S. 
Craig, Salem, on December 17, 1916, at the ripe age of eighty- 
six years, four months and twenty-two days, there passed 
away a man who was an important factor in the early educa- 
tional and political life of Oregon. 

He was born near Maysville, Mason county, Kentucky, July 
25, 1830. His father, a physician, was of Scotch ancestry, but 
a native of Virginia, and a classical scholar. His mother was 
Euphemia Elarly, a second cousin of Gen. Jubal Anderson 
Early, prominent on the Confederate side during the Civil 
War. 

Mr. Craig's parents removed to Palmyra, Mo., in 1839 and 
to Hannibal in 1841. On May 25th of that year he went into 
the Hannibal Journal office as an apprentice and remained 
four and a half years. One of the type setters was Orion 
Clemens, an older brother of Samuel L. Qemens, who after- 
wards became a national character in American literature under 
the pen name of "Mark Twain." He also learned to set type 
in the same office, beginning in 1848. 

Early in 1846 Mr. Craig went to Illinois and worked in 
Quincy, Peoria and Springfield. In the latter place he re- 
mained four years an an employee of the Illinois State Journal, 
Simeon Francis, editor, serving as compositor, reporter, edi- 
torial writer and telegraph operator. Before leaving Hannibal 
Mr. Craig began reading law, and all spare time in Springfield 
was thus employed, part of the time in the law office of 
Lincoln & Hemdon. When he thought himself sufficiently 
prepared he applied for admission to the bar, and passed an 
excellent examination by B. S. Edwards, John T. Stewart and 
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Abraham Lincoln. His license was granted on September 15, 
1850, and was signed by S. H. Treat, Chief Justice, and Lyman 
Trumbull, Associate Justice. 

He practiced law as opportunity offered and wrote edi- 
torials for the Journal until the latter part of 1852, when he 
secured a clerkship in the pension department in Washington, 
D. C. With the change of the national administration from 
Whig to Democratic by the inauguration of Franklin Pierce 
as President on March 4, 1853, Mr. Craig, being a Whig, was 
removed. Then he started to Oregon via the Isthmus, but 
upon arriving at Panama found employment on the Panama 
Daily Star, as a t)rpe setter and an editorial writer. Mr. Craig's 
services were very useful to this paper, because part of it was 
printed in the Spanish language, with which he was familiar. 
He could speak and write the Spanish language and translate 
it into English with equal facility. Not only so, but his knowl- 
edge of Greek, Hebrew, Latin and French enabled him to 
translate the same into English when necessary. 

Mr. Craig acquired these languages without a teacher, aside 
from his father, before he was sixteen years old. His knowl- 
edge of mathematics was acquired in the same way. When 
about nineteen years old the authorities of a certain academy 
near Springfield, 111., examined him in all the studies required 
in the curriculum of that institution and he passed an excellent 
examination and was offered a position upon the submission of 
his diploma — a document he never had — and therefore was un- 
able to comply with the requirements of the academic authori- 
ties. 

Mr. Craig arrived in Portland on Nov. 25, 1853, on the 
steamship Columbia, five days from San Francisco. Among 
his fellow passengers were Gov. John W. Davis, of Indiana, 
bearing his commission as governor of Oregon Territory, 
signed by President Franklin Pierce, and Henry W. Corbett. 
Upon this trip a friendship sprang up between Mr. Corbett 
and Mr. Craig, which lasted the remainder of their lives. 

Early in December following Mr. Craig went to Salem and 
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was employed by Mr. Bush of the Oregon Statesman until he 
discovered that Mr. Craig was a Whig politically ; and hence his 
political principles cost him his job a second time. Then he 
taught a school on Howell prairie, a few miles northwest of 
Salem, much of the time during the next year. It was while 
so engaged that he met Mr. William L. Adams, of Yamhill 
county, a pioneer of 1848, who invited him to become the fore- 
man of a paper he proposed to establish at Oregon City, the 
plant of the defunct Oregon Spectator having been secured 
for that purpose. This was the first Republican newspaper 
in Oregon, and its first issue was on April 21, 1855. On April 
16, 1859, Mr. Craig became sole owner of this paper, and did 
much of the editorial work, although Mr. Adams was retained 
as the nominal editor. On October 24, 1863, the Argus was 
consolidated with the Oregon Statesman of Salem, and the 
publication continued under the latter name by the Oregon 
Printing and Publishing Company, the stockholders of which 
were J. W. P. Huntington, Benjamin Simpson, Rufus Mallory, 
Chester N. Terry, George H. Williams and D. W. Craig, with 
Clark P. Crandall as editor. Two years later Mr. Craig ac- 
quired a majority of the stock and early in 1866 sold the paper 
to Benjamin Simpson, and his sons, Sylvester C. and Samuel 
L. Simpson, became the editors. Simpson sold the plant to 
W. A. McPherson and William Morgan, owners of The 
Unionist, late in 1866, and on December 31st of that year the 
name of the Statesman was dropped. A year and a half later 
Mr. Huntington obtained control of The Unionist and pub- 
lished it up to the date of his death in 1869, after which the 
plant was bought by Samuel A. Clarke and the name of the 
paper changed to The Oregon Statesman and Unionist on 
Sept. 16, 1869, and the words "and Unionist" were dropped 
on April i, 1870. 

Mr. Craig's next newspaper venture was the publication of 
the Salem Daily Record, the first daily in the capital city, 
beginning June 10, 1867, and ending July 15, 1868. 

On July 22, 1872, Mr. Craig became associated with the 
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late Samuel A. Clarke in the publication of the Willamette 
Farmer, which had been established by A. L. Stinson about 
four years before. He maintained that relation until some time 
in 1880, when he withdrew from the Farmer and took charge 
of the mechanical department of the Oregon Statesman. The 
paper was then owned by W. H. Odell and W. H. Byars, and 
afterwards became the property of Robert J. Hendricks, the 
present owner. 

In April, 1893, Mr. Craig retired to a small farm a Uttle 
less than two miles south of the state capitol, after more than 
fifty years of continuous connection with the press in various 
capacities, such as foreman, owner, reporter, telegraph opera- 
tor and editorial writer — always competent and dependable 
wherever his services were required. 

On September 16, 1861, Mr. Craig was married to Miss 
Wealthy L. Waterous, of Grand Blanc, Michigan, who pre- 
ceded him to the grave in October, 1914. He is survived by 
one son, Mr. F. S. Craig, who for many years has been the 
editor of the Pacific Homestead, Salem, and a grandson and 
a granddaughter. 

JOHN MILLER MURPHY 

John Miller Murphy descended from Irish ancestry on his 
father's side and German on the side of his mother, and was 
bom near Fort Wayne, Indiana, Nov. 3, 1839. His mother 
died when he was seven years old and then he went to live 
with a sister, Mrs. George A. Barnes, in Cincinnati. This 
family crossed the plains to Oregon in 1850, starting from 
Fort Wayne, settling in Portland. As a lad he was present 
at the Oregoniam office when the first issue of that paper was 
printed on December 4, 1850. His brother-in-law, Mr. Barnes, 
came to Oregon the first time in 1848 and engaged in business 
a short time. The next year he returned to Indiana by the 
way of California and the Isthmus of Panama, and not only 
returned with his own family in 1850, as indicated, but was 
instrumental in causing his father and mother, two sisters, two 



